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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXV. 


THE PEDLAR. 
} 


Servont. Oh, master, if you did but hear the Ped- 
lar atthe door! He hath ribbons of all colours of 
the rainbow; he has the prettiest Tove-songs for 
maids ! 

Autolicus. And you shall pay well for ‘em. { Aside 

Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk and thread, 
And toys for your head 
Of the new’st, and fin’st wear-a? 
Come to the pedlar ; 
Money's a medilar, 
That doth utter all men’s wear-a. 
Winter's Tale. 


Roseland once more assumed an air of el- 
egance and comfort ; 


bits, brushed up and regilt like the portraits of 


we resumed our old ha- 


wy grandparents, which were again suspen- 
ded from the walls ; the friend was welcomed, 
the stranger sheltered. I must confess ther 

was a liitie less ease than form rly, for every 
thing was new. Who has not in his Iie been 
checked and restrained ie the constantly re- 


curring exclamations utter din a tone o 
tartness,— 

My dear, take care of that paint! My love, 
don’t touch those clean things! My sur 
child, pick up those 
darling, why widl you iet Rovertrack the clean 


‘ ' 
groundnut shelis! My 
4 : 


tloors ! 

This state of bondage to cleanliness last Th 
rot long, however, at Roseland. Gradually 
the children were seen eating their sweet po- 
tatoes at all hours, the sight of Ben’s powder 
horn and fishing tackle excited no nervou 
alarm, my music-books were allowed to be 


angular instead of parallel] lines, and I was 


permitted to romp oul of the nurs: ry Ww! 
Patsey, while the house assumed that delicious 


~ 


position, Where an air of genera! neatness 


s+ « 


prevails, without a siavisn attention to minute 


: x Seasial 
Olng or touch- 


wants, ora p rpetua: dread of d 
ing something wrong. 

I was amu ing myself, one mor 
ing Patsey’s «1. ‘orts to get her 
mouth, as she lay upon the floor, tor her figure 
was too rotund to admit of walking. 
ering up her red lips withas intense_an in- 
terest as if the world depended on the Cort, 
she at length succeeded, and smacked them 
with a flavorous relish. As I began to frolic 
with her, she showed her teeth, white as rice 
grains, and her round fresh laugh rang out 
in musical peals; at length | jumped over 
her. Binah, her nurse, caught me by the 
armin anger, exclaiming,— 


| 
ung, DY see- 


big toe into her 


Puck- 








ik 
H, 
} 


| 


1 though faded, were the coolest in the world, 


| 
| 


1 








1} tia wou 





What for you ben walk over my child,* || tance and responsibility, I felt a pleasurable 


Miss Neely ? 
my child ain’t gauin for grow no more agen. 

I was really obliged to skip back to pacify 
her, but I soon offended anew by snatching 
her from her nurse’s arms through the open 
window, as I stood on the piazza. 

My lor, Miss Neely, cried her nurse, how 
you ben do sichating! Put Miss Patsey 
straight back ; if you carry him trou one door 
fore you ben put em back, he just keep Jeetle 
so! 

[t would be interesting to know the origin 
of these and other superstitions. Perhaps 
they have some more rational beginning than 
is dreamt of in our philosophy. No nurse at 
the South will allow a child to be carried toa 
looking glass before it ig a month old, and its 


infant sneeze must never be unanswered by | 


“God bless you.” 

A little incident soon occurred to break the 
retirement of Roseland. 

Every man has some peculiar taste or pre- 
ference, 
with great elegance, his was a decided love of 
: his garments, like his friends, | 
dearer to him ftom th@ir wear and} 
arin his service, and they were deposited suc- | 


his old clothes 


becam 


'cessively in his dressing-room, though matp- 


ma thought them quite unfit for him. He | 
averred that he required his old hunting-suits , 
for&ccidents, his summer jackets and vests, 


lis Worin-eaten but warm roquelaure was ad- 
inirable for riding about the fields, &c. In vain 
mamma re presented the economy of cutting 
the boys, and giving others t tot 
servants; he would not consent, 
with articles in which she 


up some tor 
nor part 
said he felt at home. 


Often did mamma remonstrate against the | 


lressing-room’s looking hike a haberdasher’s 
did she take pois 
to the ji@ht, 


shop; oftea a coat, 
and show him perturations 
t have honored New 
pantaloons which ungallantly kicked in re- 
declare that it was asin and a 
hame forher master to have such things in 
still the anti-cherubic : 
cumulatec on the nails and hooks, and were 


turn, did sh 


the house 


even considered as of sufficient importance to | of tha 
be preserred from the fire, at the burning of 


Roseland 

Our litle circle about this time was 
ted by a visit from a Pedlar. As soon as he 
was perceived crossing the lawn with a large 
basket o4 his arm, and a bundle slung across 
a stick on his shoulder, a stir commenced in 
the hous2. Mamma assumed an air of impor- | 


auima- 





* This appellation is constantly given by negro | 
nurses to the white children under their care. 


and I think, though papa dressed | 


| 








Just go back same fashion, or | excitement, Chloe’s and Flora’s eyes twink- 


led with expectaticn, while, from different 
quarters, the house servants entered, standing 
with eyes and mouths silently open, as the 
pediar, after depositing his basket, and delib- 
erately untying his bundle, offered his gocds 
to our inspection. Hewasa stout man, with 
a dark complexion, pitted with the small pox, 
}and spoke ina foreign accent. I confess that 
[ yielded myself to the pleasure of purchasing 
some gew-gaws, which I afterwards gave to 
Flora, while mamma looked at the glass and 
plated ware. 

Ver sheap, saidthe Pedlar, following her 
eye and taking up a’pair of glass pitchers, 
only two dollars—sheap as dirt. If te lady 
hash any old clothes it ish pétteras money. 

Mamma took the pitchers in her hand with 
an inquisitorial air, balanced them, knocked 
them with her small knuckles, they rang as 
|clear as a bell, examined the glass,—there 
was nota flaw in it. Chloe weat through the 
same process, they looked significantly at 
each other, nodded, set the pitchgrs on th 
and gave a little approbatory cough. 

i) They are certainly very cheap, said mam- 
|| ma. 

They is, for true, my mistress, said Chloe 
|with solem: uty, and more handsomer than 
|| Mrs. Whitney’s, that she gin six dollars for 





} sla b, a 


'} at Charleston. 


' 
hold ' 
\} 
| 


Orleans or | 


\Vaterloo often, while Chloe was flogging the || | 
£ | I 


shapes ac- | 


| 
) . . 
‘| er wi/l wear seater 


Chloe, said mamma, were not those pan 
'loons you were shaking to day quite shru: 


1and worn out? 


Yes, ma’am; said she, and they dont fit 
how. The lasttime the Colonel wore them 
he seemed quite onresiless. 

Just step up, said her mistress, and bring 


what did y 


them you 
| the price of these candlesticks, Sir? 


lown, but stay— u say was 


Tish on! sh more shea- 


y von dollars; but 
iper forte old closhes. Ifte lady will get t 
T will 


old sloshes, lL putin te pellows, and t 
| li, and it ish more sheaper too. 
| Chioc and mamma looked at each other 
| and raised their eye-brows. 
| I wuljust step up and see those pantaloon: 
:mma, in a arate. tone. Jt wil. 
a merey to the Colonel, to clear out som 
f amconfident he can nev 
pantaloons again; they are rubb: 
es, and require seating, and he nev- 
J pantaloons. These things 
| are unusually cheap, and the Colonel told me 


rubbish. 
| 
~ 


iin the KD 


| 
! 

} : ae 

‘| lately, we were in want of a few little matters 
' 


of this sort. Thus saying, with 4 significant 
whisper to me to watch the Pedlar, she dis- 
appeared with Chioe. 

They soon returned, Chloe bearing a vari- 
| ety of garments, for mame had taken the 


important premier pas. The pantaloons were 
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first produced. The pedlar took them in his 
hand, which flew up like an empty scale, to 
show how light they were; he held them up 
to the sun, and a half contemptuous smile 
crossed his lips ; then shaking his head he 
threw them down beside his basket. A drab 
over coat was next inspected, and was also 
iurown aside with a doubiful expression. 

Mr. Pedlar, said mamma, in a very soft tone, 
you must allow mea fair price; these are ex- 
cellent articles. 

Oh ver fair, said he, but te closhes ish not 
ver goot ; te closhes-man is not going to give 
me nothing for dish, and he laid a waistcoat 
on the other two articles. 

Mamma and Chloe had by this time reach- 
ed the depths of the basket, and with sympa- 
thetic exclamations arranged several articles 
on the slab. 

You will let me have these pitchers, said 
niamma, witha look of concentrated resolu- 
tion, for that very nice pair of pantaloons. 

The pedlar gave a short whistle expressive 
shoox his head and said, tish 
vot possibles. I will give two pisher and von 
prush for te pantaloon and waistcoat. 

Mamma and Chloe glanced at each other, 
and atme; I was absorbed in my own bar- 
gains, and said carelessly that the pitch- 
ers were perfect beauties. Chloe pushed one 
pitcher a little forward, Mamma pushed tlie 
other on a parallel line, then poised a decan- 
ter, and again applied her delicate knuckles 
for the test. That, too, rang out the musical, 


~ = 


sf 
tt 


0. vO} inpt, 


looked.at a small scarlet one, worth pe rhaps | 
a quarter of a dollar. 

The Pediar hesitated, and held it up so that 
the morning sun shone on its bright hues 

I shall not make a bargain without ‘hat, 
said mamma resolutely. The pediar sighed, 
and laying it with the selected articles said, | 

Tish ver great pargains for te lady. 

Mamma smiled triumphantly, aud the Ped- 
lar tying up his bundle, and slinging his stick, 
departed with an air of humility. 

Papa’s voice was soon heard, 


| 
| 
} 
| 


} 





as usual, be- | 
fore he was seen. 

Rub acown Beauty, Mark, and tell Diggory | 
to call out the hounds. 








= 


unbroken sound so dear to the housewife’ 
ear, and with a pair of plated candl 
was deposited on the table. The Pedlar too 
up the drab over-coat. 

Te closheman’s give nothing for dish. 


stick 


Mainma looked disconcerted. ‘Vhe expres 
sion of her face implied the fear that the Ped- 
lar would not even accept itas agift. Chilo 


and she held a whispering consultation. A 
this moment Binah came in with little Patsey, 
who seeing the articles on the slab, pointe d 
with her dimpled fingers and said her only 
words, 

Pretty! pretty ! 

At the same moment, La 
hus, the two little novicecs 
exclaimed, 

Ki! ifdem 

Tis do we depend on sympathy! 
opiniens made the 
mind, though 
cant sources. 


t, 
ia 


in 


4 


and V.- 
ru! 


Ly’ 
turniture - 


bing, 


ug ain’t shine too much! 


The 


ti 
; 


the urbing point in mainma’ 


coniog from 
So they are pretty, my darling, said matn- 
sey, and then turning to the Pedlar 
what he wouid give in ex- 
the waistcoat, and 


ma to Pat 
she asked him, 
change for the pantaloons, 
the coat? 

The Pedlar set aside two decanters, 
pitcher, the plated candlesticks, aad a hearil: 
orush. 

Tish ver goot pargains for te lady, said he. 

Mainma gained courage. 

I cannot think of letting you have all these 
things without something more. You must 


on 


at least throw in that little tray, and she 


| 
| 
| 





such insignif- | 


| 
| 
| 
it 
There was a slight embarrassment in mam- | | 
ina’s manner when he entered, mingled with || 
| the same quantity of bravado. He nodded to 
jher, tapped me on the head with his riding- | 
whip, gave Patsey a kiss as she stretched out 
herarms to him, tossed her in the 
‘returning her to her nurse, was passing on. 
| Do stop, Colonel, said mamma, and admire 
/my bargains. Ser this cut glass and plate) 
that we have been Wishing for to save our| 
| best set. 

What, this trash! said he, pausing a mo. | 
/ment at the table, blown glass, and washed | 
| brass! Who has been fooling you? 
| Colonel, said mamma, colouring highly, 

how can you 
i cannot stop a minute, now, wife, said he. | 
‘Jones and Ferguson are for a hunt to- | 
iday! Theyare waiting at Drake’s corner. It) 
iooks like falling weather, and my old drab 
il come in well to-day. 


air, and 


| 


| 





© 
c 





Mamma looked frightened, and he passed 
on up stairs. Hie was one of those gentle- 
men who keep a house alive, as the phrase is, 

‘her in merriment or the contrary, and ws 
always prepared to searca for his hat, o 


h 


Witt 
put in their places, bat which by some mira- 
: were often in opposite dircetions. Ow 
greatest trial, however, was with mamma’: 
aud his spectacles, for they nad four pair be- 
iween them—far-sighted and near-sighted. 
Uher> were indeed optical delusions practised 
|withthem, for when papa wanted his, they | 
were hidden behind some pickle jar, and whew 
inanima bad carefuliy pleced hers in her ke: 
buskel, they were generally found in one of 
apa’s various pockets; when a distant ol 

j ct wus to be séen, he was sure to mount th 

near sighted, and cry pshaw! andif a splin- 

r was to be taken out, nothing could b- 
found bat the far sighted ones, and he saic | 
something worse: sometimes all four pair 
wore missing, and such a scampering ensued ! 

\Ve now heard a great outcry up stairs. 
Chloe! Cornelia! come and find my 
drab coat! We looked at each other in dis- 
may, but papa was not a man for delay, and 
we obeyed his summons, 

Wife, said he, beating aside the externals 
of man that hung about his dressing room, 
where is my old drab coat ? 

Mainma swallowed as if a dry artichoke 


',or slippers, Which be was confident 


C. 


ite 


Wife ! 











was in her throat, as she said slowly, Why, 
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Colonel, you know you had not worn that coat 
for months, and as you have another one, and 
a roquelaure, and the coat was full of moth 
holes, [ exchanged it with the pedlar for cut 
glass and plate. 

Cut devils ! said papa, who liked to soften 
an oath by combinations, it was worth twenty 
dollars—yes, more, because I felt at home in 
it: [hate new coats as I do 

But Colonel, interrupted mamma, you did 
not see the scarlet tray. 

Scarlet nonsense ! shouted papa, I believe, 
if they could, women would sell their hus- 
bands to those rascally pedlars ! 

Beauty and the hounds were now pro- 
nounced ready. I followed papa to the piaz- 
za, and heard his wrath rolling off as he can- 
tered away. 





_¢ To be continued.) 


BE x’ I RAC 


TS FROM A JOU RNAL 
KEPT ON A TOUR FROM 
‘Charleston, %o. Ca. to New York, 
INMAY, 18&— 
Continued from page 156.) 
Lexington, Virginia. 
Our first enquiries on entering the hotel at 


| Lexington, were for a vehicle to take us to 
|| the Natural Bridge that afternoon, that we 
‘might return in thestage the next moruing, 


proceed to Staunton, and thus avoid further 
loss of time. ‘To our surprise and mortifica- 
tion, not acarriage ofany kind was to be 
had; what was tobe done! Our appetites for 
dinner W ter we 
repaired to the — for consultation—what 


re gone,and a a silent meal, 
was tobe done? The stages only passed three 
week. Should we miss the one 
in the morning, we might be detained several 
but then to go without visiting the 

e, fora sight of which we had encoun- 
tered so many hardships, such a 
distance! it was not to be thought of, so we 
diverged to other subjects, wishing like all the 
world, to keep the unpleasant point out of 


times in the 


! . . 
ays: 


bridy a 
and core 


! 


'| view, until the last moment left for decision. 


After tea, Col. D. paid us a visit, with whom 


_we had some pleasant conversation, and from 


iment from the 


whom we learned that Lexington was_pos- 
ssed ofone of the oldest Colleges in the 


State, founded by Gea. Washington, from 
whom ittook its name. Washington con- 


‘ 
4 


ented to receive acértain sum as a compli- 
State, provided he might be 
permitted to appropriate it to some public in- 
stitution, which being agreed to, he endowed 
«Washington College,” with $100,000. The 
sum of $50,000 has been since added, but at 
present the Institution is neglected, owing to 
the want of Professors, who however are 
shortly expected, when it will, no doubt, re- 
turn to its former rank in the State. Va- 
rious matters were discussed, and et last the 
allimportant one of the Bridge was brought 
forward. Our griefs were stated, and our 
kind friend the Colonel declaring it would be 
a disgrace to Lexington, if we could not gain 
a conveyance to the Bridge, sent to a friend 
for his carriage ; this failed, and after deplor- 


} 
i 
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ing our unfortunate case, he bade us good 
night, giving hope however, that there was 
oe chance more, and if successful, we should 
know early inthe morning. Day-light came, 
and with it the pleasing intelligence that Ma- 
jor A.’s carriage was ready for us. This was 
owing to the Col.’s influence; so with a bright 





low ; at its bottom a warrow stream threads its 
way under the arch, the span of which mei our 
view from our present position; but we looked 
from a dizzy height ; an awful chasm yawned 
beneath, and we drew back with that sort of 
feeling which induces along breath ; the sen- 
sation experienced ona sudden relief from 





sun, and light hearts, we commenced our 
drive to the bridge, distant 14 miles, the first 
sven of which were rough enough to shake 
dyspepsia from the most confirmed invalid. 
ut the Bridge was beyond, and we cared not 
for the ups and downs whichintervened. At 

iongth the road improved, tle country became 
flat and less romantic than it had been, so thai 
ve could scarcely credit all we had heard of 
the wildness and romance of the Bridge sce- 
nery. Having been told too, that we might 
pass it without being aware of the fact, we! 
were now every moment on the look out. But 

hearing at last that the hotel was before, we 





were satisfied that no trick was intended, |} and mouth being distinetly visible: and sin- | 


and therefore turned our eyes to the dwelling; | 
at the door ot which, to our surprise and plea- 
sure, stood Mrs. D. and her party, who had 
just arrived before us. Warm were the greet- 
ings oneither side,and many the details of 
accidents, hopes, and fears, past, present and | 
to come. 
the top of the bridge. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE? 
After al] that has been said and written, after 
the various engravings, and the vivid imagi- 
inings on all the aforesaid efforts to enlighten || 
the public, and give a correct idea of this! 
inost magnificent of nature’s works—affer all || 


But who can describe 


| 
| 
} 


these have failed, as most assuredly they have, || 


why should I attempt to describe tha?, which | 
having seen, I feel it utterly impossible to) 
dwell on, without a sense of mental and phy- 
sical weakness, which makes all | have ever || 
known dwindle into insignificance, and my || 
very frame tremble, as beneath the power ot | 


—<—<——__ 


some mighty invisible agent, just about to|| 
crush me into nothing? It is vain, utterly || 
vain! Ican tell the length, and breadth, and 1 
height of this stupendous structure,* but to|| 
bring it in all its mighty grandeur, in all its | 
overpowering Wildness, in all that vastness 
which causes the mind almost to lose itseli, to 
bring it in its sublime reaiity, before the in- 
agination of any onc, is impossible. T'o each 
aud all, who have the power of locomotion, I 
would say, “ go, and see for yourselves.” 

But perhaps, for tli amusement or benefit 
of those whe may read this Journal, I should 


| 
i 
} 
| 
' 


detail our own movements, on this neverto be 
forgotten day. ‘To begin then,--Having rest- 
ed ourselves, we proceeded to the top of the 
Bridge, over which the road runs so natural- 
ly, and the trees and shrubbery on either side 
grow in such wildness, that few persons, un- 
prepared for the scene, would imagine they 
were in the vicinity of this miracle of nature. 
We wound through a /ittle narrow path, from 
the edge of which we gazed into the abyss be- 





* Height, 215 feet, span of arch, 90 feet, breadth of 
arch, 75 feet, thickress of bridge 55 feet 





1} 


} the Bridge. 


| ‘ . 

} beyond is the figure of a bat. 
After a short rest, we proceeded to || 
‘its wing, should be supporting, as it were, 


try’s independence, and future supremacy. | 


i hymns of our national church, all united in 
| singing it to one of the old pathetic melodies 


|danger or fatigue. Having taken a few mo- 
| Ments’ rest and thought, and being joined by 
| Mrs. D. we proc h 

| winding path under the bridg 





‘ 
t 


eded down hill aioog a | 


li is from the 
It, that the 


_ 





| first view which lore presents its 
| engraving is taken, and tho’ to one who has| 
| never been here, it can give no idea of the 


original, yet itmay serve as a memorial to 


ithose who have. Westood in silent admira 


| 
| 


lunder the f 


Bridge, on the face of 


spread eagle, 


+ 


it 
sent the saine appearance from either side of 
They are delineated by a darker 
colouring of the rock,and ata little distance 
Strange it is, 
that the spread eagle, the national emblem of 
our country, with the lion of England under 


cular as 





most stupendous of nature’s arches!) 
What does it mean? Surely, it would seem, | 
as if the hand of the Divinity had imprinted | 
on tables of stone, this emblem of our coun- 


this 


| 
| 
My sight failed, and my neck ached with | 
looking np towards these curious and mighty 
workings of nature. Seating ourselves on | 
the rocks, we closed our eyes, to realize that | 
we hadthe scene imprinted on the memory, 
and then taking our way up the hill, stopping | 
at intervals to cast a long lingering look be-| 
hind, we bade farewell to the Natural Bridge. 
Dined at the house where we left our friends, | 
and after a pleasant drive, reached Lexington, | 
just befor> dark, where Colonel D. 
us, tog: ther with our tribute of gratitude, for | 
‘njoyinent whieh his exertions had been | 


the means of our attaining. 
j 


| 
| 
} 


received 
the « 


CRB VLOWSR VAS. 








| 
| 
‘| 
| 


Eurerkants’ Sapsaru.—Mr. Pringle, in hi 
‘African Sketches,’ gives the following beau- 
ti ul account of the manner in which a body 
ot em grants to South-Africa passed their first 
Sabbath:—“Having selected one of the| 


with which it is usually conjoined in the sab- | 
bath worship of our native land. The day | 
was bright and still, and the voice of psalins 
rose with a sweet and touching solemnity 
among those wild mountains, where the praise 
of the true God had never, in all human pro- 
bability among those wild mountains, been 
sung before. The words of the hymn (com- 
posed by Logan) were appropriate to our 
situation, and affected some of our congrega- 








mav seem, both these animals pre- || 
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tion very sensibly : 

‘O God of Bethel! by whose hand 
are fed ; 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
thers led : 

Through each perplexing path of life, our wandering 
footsteps guide ; 

Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit pro- 
vide i— 

O! spread thy covering wings around. till all ovr 
wanderings cease, 

And at our Father’s loved abode our souls arrive in 
peace.’ 


thy people stil] 


hast all our {fa- 


While we were singing, an antclop> (wril ',) 
which appeared to have wandered down tiv: 





| valley withont observing us, staod for a iittle 
| while on the opposite side of the rivulet, ga- 


}, and siowiy and by degress took our way | zing at us in innocent amazement, as if yet 
which, and || unacquainted with man, the great destroyer. 
as if drawn by a skilful artist, is the form of a | On this day of peace it was, of course, per- 
| Under its left wing is the per- \ mitted to depart unmolested.” 

|| fect representation of a lion’s head, the eyes || ; 


Marcues tn Inpra.—Few opinions can be 
more erroneous than those which prevail in 
Europe upon thesubject of Indian marriages. 
According tothe popular idea, a young lady 
visiting the Honorable Company’s territories 
is destined to be sacrificed to some old, dingy, 
rich, bilious nawaub, or, as he is styled on 
this side of the ocean “nabob,” a class of 
persons unfortunately exceedingly rare. An- 
cient subjects devoted to the interesis of the 
conclave in Leadenhall street, b longing to 
both services, are doubtless to be: found in In- 
dia, some dingy and some b'lious, but very 





H 


(| who can boast a staif-appointment, or ev.-n 


\few rich; end, generally speaking, these el. 
| derly gentiemen have either taken to them- 
|selves wives in their yorrnger days, or have 
| become such confirmed bachelors, that neither 
flashing eyes, nor smiling lips, lilies, ros s, 
&c. can make the shghtest impression upou 
their flinty hearts. Happy may the fair: x. 
yectant account hersclf who has the oppor- 
unity of choosing or refusing a rara avis of 


| 
i 
+ 


this nature,—some vel!ow civilian out of debt, 
or some battered brigadier who saw service 
in the days of sacks and sieges, and who 
comes wooing in the olden style, preceded by 
trains of servants bearing presents of shawis 
and diamonds. Such prizes are scarce. The 
damsel, educated in the failacious hope of see- 
ing a rich antiquated suitor ai her feet, laden 
with “barbaric gold and p:ar!,”” soon discov. 
ers to her horror that, if sie should decide up- 
on marrying at al!, she will be absolutely com- 
lied to make a love-match, and select the 
husband of her choice out of the half-dozen 
subalterns who may offer; fortunate may she 
‘stoem herself ifta re be one amongst them 


y 


? 


~ 





the adjutancy or qnarter-master of his corps. 
Miss Roberts. 

Genius.--Carnot invented pew tact‘es, 
and showed how to fight and conquer w:th 
them. While he was engaged in making ihe 
viant pians for tie five armies. he wrote a 
mathematical work of the highest character, 
and composed at the same time some very 
agreeeable little poems, lie was a piigiiv 
genius indeed.—.Viebulr, 
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NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 
BALTIMORE. 

One cannot but be struck, coming from the | 
South, withthe appearance of the bricks in| 
this noble and growing city. The texture is | 
as fine and smooth as plaster of Paris, and 1| 
the colour has a peculiar freshness. The| 
prevailing idea of English travellers begins | 
to strike me of how new every thing looks. | 
The square on which the Washington Mor. 
ument is erected, will be an ornament Tod 
which the Baltimoreans may be proud. | 
fountains should be an object of imitation in 
our more Southern cities ; the very sound is| 
refreshing ; and I loved to see the thirsty and 
weary go down the marble steps and enjoy | 
the common though priceless blessing of a| 
draught of water. The fountain in C alvert | 
street is picturesque. Over it is a temple of} 
classic proportions, and behind it a grassy_ 
spot, shaded with trees, where children find | 
a cool retreat. Atone ofthe markets, and | 
perhaps at others, is a fountain perpetually | 
flowing, which, though not particularly orna-, 
mental, has a pure and cooling aspect, and is | 
particularly useful in that location. 

I attended Vespers at St. Mary’s Chapel, | 
which is connected with the College. The 
building is small, but exquisitely proportion- 
ed in the Gothic style. The Cathedral may) 
be to others more gorgeous and imposing, but | 
give me St. Mary’s Chapel. We entered as 

»Jast glorics of the setting sun, shining | 
fair | 


it one 


‘ 


Eames the Gothic windows, revealed its 
Several young girls we: 
sion, while a priest drest 

lar with natural frowers. Then roge th 
ce hymn. Beautiful temple! the diff 
ing forms which guide my spiritual worship, 


proportions. 
ny one to confess the 
e | 
Y- | 


did not prevent me from joining int 


to the Deity in that sunset hour, | 


ve hymn 
which rose 
beneath thy arch. 

The Cathedral did not satisfy me. My 
imagination is too busy with its fancies of the | 
gorgeousness of European churches. The! 
very word Cathedral brings thoughts to my | 
mind that America cannot realize. The In- || 
dependent Churcli, on the contrary, from the | 
usual simplicity of that denomination, sur- | 
prised me by its elaborate workmanship. 
Yot the Cathedral is really magnificent to an 
eye accustomed to the plain churches 
America. The decorations are rich, and the| 
dimensions imposing. | was somewhat dis- 
appointed in the pictures ; only one of them 
equalled my expectations, thouzh I say this 
with po pretensions to high connoisseurship. 
J] know more than one friend in Charleston 
who would have given anything for the beau- 
ful natural tulips that decorated the altars. 
The temptation was strong to have stolen and 
sent them a bunch or two, and to make one’s 
confession afterward. 

The ruins occasioned by the mob are still 
visible, a sad degrading relic of human pas- 
sion. When we count up our blessings fur- 
ther Soutli, let our exemption from this evil 

ever be forgotten. 





'| little 


'| wherever she goes. 


of) 
as acertificate of its genuineness and identity. | 
[ cast,in pas- | 
| 


No one should les ave Baltimore without a 
tribute to Page’s admirable Hotel: next to 
the private, domestic kindness which fell to 
our happy share, I should commemorate 
Page’s. 

As I parted from Baltimore, I felt a desir: 
to know more ofthe place, and of the intelli- 
gent minds that direct its growing powers. 

There is nothing particularly interesting in 
the route to Philade!phia; passes along 
in the Juxurious case of steam travelling, 
scarcely sensible on thie level way of a: 
transition. sting human object at- 
tracted ine in the boat ; a Quaker lady of thi 
oldschool. Her cheerful and intelligent lool] 
}and conversation, her peculiar attire, 
‘more than all, her benevolent smile drew mv 
‘attention. By a curious likeness, 
this Quakeress of sixty years in her drab 
silk, and close hat, was associated my 
|mind with the belle at Washington—th: 
|| sleeves and mits were cut in precisely “e 
| same manner; thus fashion turns round t 
| wheel, and causes ¢xtremes to meet. 
| I missed the lofty forest trees of South- 
Carolinain Maryland and Delaware, and ther 
is on the mail rout, at present, no well store 
farms or attractive country-seats to supply 
the deficiency. There is an air of sterility in 
the soil, and no clustering vine or waving 
moss conceals it with their graceful drapery. 

We have a curious pet to take care of 
|along our route. As we were going to Mount 
| Vernon, one ofour party saw at Alexandria 
some very small flowe sr-pots for children’ 
playthings. She bought one, and took up a 
cedar, by the root, near Washington’s 

It is alive, and she waters and nurses 


one 


\ 


One inter 





and 





—) 
aa 





tomb. 


‘it, and puts it into her travelling basket 


I think it very probabl 
that she will carry it home with her. On 
board the car from Washington, she took it 
out of her basket, and showed it to the gentle- 

|Tman w ho presented the old soldier with the 

|| book. As he held it in his hand, he took off 
|| his hat with a fervent and spontaneous itm- 
| pulse, and made a low bow to it. Who 
but this precious little gem may yet safely 

‘reach Carolina, be deposited in some favor- 

i ite spot on its soil, and grow to a towering 

] memorial of the consecrated place from which 

| it received its origin? The present column 

lof the Southern Rose can then be resorted to 


knows 


Pennsylvania was attained. 
sing, an enthusiastic glance at the waters of 
the Susquehanna, and dreams of Wyoming, 
land snatches of Campbell’s exquisite poem, 
rushed across my thoughts. 

The pictures along the way gradually 
brightened, the beautiful city of friends ap- 
peared. It was no mere name. The welcome 
| hand of friendship was extended, as we stept 
on its busy wharves. 





May 26. 
Our poor little Mount Vernon Cedar fell 
out of the window this morning, and the flow- 
er-pot was dashed to pieces. But Verney, I 
hope, is alive. 





however, | 








| 
1] 

















Hd 
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'als from abroad, 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


LAU D. ABLE INSTITUTION. 


The following interesting document has 
been sent for insertion in the Rose, witha 
suggestion that something of the kind which 
it describes might properly be undertaken in 
Charleston. It purports to be a circular, dis- 
tributed by a society in Boston to the Cler- 
rymen Massachusetts, and probably of 
adjoining states, authorizing them to 








of 


some 


furnish young men in their vicinity, about to 
visit that metropolis, with letters introductory 
to the ( rs of the Society, who on their ar- 
rival would immediately take an interest in 
them, admit them tothe Reading-Room, pro- 
cure for them suitable acquaintances, and thus 
protect them against the peculiar perils to 


which young strangers in large cities are ex- 


pised.. Thus, a young man finds himself at 
once surrounded by valuable friends and ac- 
quaintances, whom, under other circumstan- 


stances, 1t might cost him many years of un- 
aid riion to procure. In this way the 
socicty possesses many of the advantages of 


d ex 
u 


free-masonry, without being liable to the ob- 
ctious so frequently urged against that in- 
stitution. We have known several individ- 


who were fortunate in imme- 
ly finding friends and acquaintances by 
nto the lodges of Charleston. 
That a Re dies, Room is an improvement 
upon the banquet-hall, to say nothing of 
expenses and other considerations, will be 
reflecting mind. The sug- 
correspondent of the Rose is 


cdiat 


dn 


an admission 


obvic ous to every 


} 
ui. 


oOrdiaiy secon it 
CIRCULAR. 
Boston, Feb. 25, 1833. 
Kiev. AND DEAR SIR, 
The undersigned, Officers of the Boston 
Young Men’s Society, respectfully represent, 


that they have recently united for the purpo- 
of mutual improvement, and of extending 
hand of ndship to young men becom. 
s dents in ourcity. The last object bas 
claimed their attention from the fact that so 
rreat a number of this class are continually 
counny among us, drawn hither by the flatter- 
pects of wealth and eminence which 
held ont by the demand for professional 


\ 


fri 
YT 


ing pros 


ar 


services, and especially by the commercial 
advantages ofthe metropolis, 
There is no doubt that our city in its pre- 


sent condition fully warrants the expectations 
sutertaincd by youth thus induced to come 


“nong us; butit isto be feared that they are 

ry ignerant ofthe dangers incident toa 
city life, and particularly of the fascinations 
of vier, and the enticements which are held 


out to decoy the innocent and unsuspecting, 
and lure them on to early ruin. 

For these reasons they need a friend, who 
will warn them ofthe dangers to which they 
are exposed, and will show them where is 
safety. 

Many a real friend of youth has seen their 
peril and has felt a strong desire to aid them, 
but the way has not been clear—they have 
sighed for their relief, but have done{nothing. 


ones 
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Associations, lyceums, and lectures on sci- 
entific and practical subjects, have been es- 
tablished witha partial reference to this de- 
sideratum—the object aimed at being to af- 
ford entertainment and useful instruction for 
the leisure hours of the young, and those who 
have no occupations for their evenings. 
Though much has been accomplished in 
these ways, yet more is needed ; and it is now 
generally admitted that the young may exert 
more influence over those of their own age, 
than can be exerted over the 
those of any other age,—if this influence is 
wielded by selfishness or any other fort of 
wickedness the downfa!! of 





same class by 


ts victims is the 


consequence ; if on the contrary, it is guided | 


by benevolence and sympathy, it will seek to 


prevent their ruin. 


Having these things in view in our organi- 
zation, we determined to establish a subscrip- 


tion circulating library and a reading 
both of which are tobe kept open during five 


1 


evenings in the week. 








| 


j 
| 
j 
| 
1} 


| 


And now the only question seems to be, 
how shall young men become acquainted 
with the members of our soci ty—! ww shail 
they know what. boarding-houses and p! ices 
of resort are desirabl lsafe? Tothe 
inquiries we have discovered but one sat stac. | 
tory answer, viz: to address a ¢ ircular | 
to ministers of all denominations, r 4 sting 
them to furnish young men and lads coming to 
the city with letters of introduction and recom- || 
mendation to our Corresponding Secre lary ;| 
and this we therefore take the liberty of do- 
Ing, with the hope that our endeavor will no 
with your approbation and the blessing of 
heaven. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 

1. The Library and Reading-Room shall 
be open on Saturday afternoon and on the 
evening of every day exci 
Monday, as follows: 
trom the first of October to the first of march, | 
and from 7 o’clock till 10, during the remain- 
der of the year. 

2. Every subscriber to the 
may have the privilege of introducing 
young men of his acquaintance, 
gers in the city, for the term of three we 
young men visiting the 
for the privileges of the 
have them gratuitously for a time not exce 


pt Sunday and} 


From 6 o’clock til! 10,| 


b line » r 
Reading-Room 
sl 
Los 


whoar 


city, Who may wish 
Reading- Room, may 
gi- 
ing three wes ing tothe Librarian. 


[ Signed by the Ce, and Dir: clors. | 


TSE SE Pus Gavan ULay UB 


CRITIC AL RE M ARKS 
ON 
FOSTER?S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 109. 
Art. 1. Heine’s Germany.—Our readers 
have been already made acquainted with the 
characteristics of Heine, asa writer, in that 
number of the Pruning-Knife, which noticed 
the last Westminster Review. For some rea- 
son or other, the London Quarterly is not so 


‘ks, by appl; 








| 
| 


stran- |} 


‘Ks - | 
se; 


} 
| 








1 the Muable, modest, 


y 





severe against him as we had expected. 
Heine seems tous the perfect Hazlitt of mo- 
dern criticism and politics, more closely re- 
sembling that thorny writer than any other 
ofthe present day. The reviewer before us 
is not very clear in his theories about Heine’s 


system of philosophy. We doubt if the young | 
He is talented, , 


man has much system at all. 
reckless, and unprincipled. 


This is a rambling, disjointed sort of an ar-| 
inconsistent withal—for it) 
quotes and diffuses largely the very mischief 


ticle—a little 
which it affects to condemn and deplore. 

ArT. 2 
/y.—Here we have a vast body of valuable in- 
formation on the subjects which head the ar- 


ticle. The reviewer examines in detail the 


Foreign Poor Laws; Trish Pover- | 


pauper-institutions of Norway, Sweden, Den- | 


mark, Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Javaria, Switzerland, The Hanse 
Javaria, Switzerland, ie anse 


Towns, | 


Holland, Belgium, France, and the United | 


States,—and in all of them he finds the prin- 
ciple more or less established, of a legal pro. 


vision for the sick and helpiess poor. Indeed, | 


itisa wonder that any political economist 
should recommend the abolition of so admira- 
ble a principle, and advocate the leaving of 
the sick and disabled poor to casual charity 
A sirgle consideration seems to us decisive 
against such adoctrine. It is, that the sup- 


port of these helpless classes of people would | 


fall upon the generous and kind-hearted, 
much less able, probably, to bear the burden 


‘than more wealthy but more niggardly per- | 


sons, who will take special care to close their 

ars and their doors against the cry of th 
needy. Letall be taxed alike for this indis- 
pensable object. 
{ 


Let the public charities be | 


liscreetly and strictly regulated. But let not | 


suffering poor be com- 
pelled to die unless they can clamour for re- 
iefat private houses, or be accidentally dis- 
covered by some warm-hearted philanthro- 


ist. 


The latter part of the present article ably | 


and rightly advocates the application of the 


inglish poor-law system (without its acknow- || 
For this | 
urpose the reviewer describes the miseries of 


ledged abuses of course) to Ireland. 
that country. We have often heard of the 
wretchedness of the Irish poor. But we nev- 
er had any conception of it until the reading 
of this article. 
high a point as human nature can bear. How 


It seems to have arrived at as | 


can the English Legislature reject the propo- | 
sition to extend their poor-law to the sister-. 
kingdom, enforced asit here is by so many | 


'|sound arguments and irresistible considera- 
I tiowe : 

Arv. 3. Sketches of Southern Africa.—A 
pleasant article enough. The account of 
Pringle, originally editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and afterwards the enterprizing 
leader ofan expedition to South Africa, is 
quite interesting. 

Arr. 4. Account of Rev. John Flamsteed.— 
We have read this article with great atten- 
tion and impartiality, and the conclusion to 
which we have arrived, is, that the case of 





injustice and oppression so confidently and 
precipitately charged against Sir I. Newton, 
is not fairly substantiated. All the evidence 
we have is of an ex partenature. It is true, 
that Flamsteed himself complains bitterly of 
| bad treatment which he supposes he had re- 
ceived from Newton. But no one else ad- 
vances or supports the charge. And every 
candid mind, before condemning the accused, 
would wait to hear his defence. Very probably 
Newton, Halley, and their friends, might have 
been able to assign valid and satisfactory rea- 
sons for detaining the observations of Flam- 
steed so long astheydid. Flamsteed himself 
might have been guilty of provoking and un- 
reasonable conduct. The interests of the 
public might have demanded the detention of 
the manuscripts. From Flamsteed’s’ own 
statements, we should judge him to have pos- 
sessed a suspicious, querulous disposition. 
lis charges against Newton are very vague, 
and a good dea) of mystery, to say the least, 
is suspended over the whole affair. The ar- 
ticle itself is a pretty confused one. The re- 
viewer winds up his Jong and elaborate perfor- 
mance by this impotent conclusion : “It would 
be difficult to find any excuse for the overt 
acts of meanness, injustice, and ingratitud>, 
of which Flamsteed had but too much reason 
toaccuse Newton.” Yes. It would be difti- 
cult to find any excuse, after an hundred and 
lifty years have rolled away, and all the par- 
ties have been long mouldering in the dust, 

and the accused had not the sligitest warn- 
ing of the charge which would in after times 
be conjured up against him. But it is not 
difficult for a person of any candor or know- 
ledge of the exalted character of Sir Isaac 
Newton to imagine an excuse for his treat- 
ment of Flamsteed. And at this point, with 





| perfectly safe consciences, we leave the ques- 


| tion forthe present. 


Art. 5. Life of Lord Exmouth.—Ah, this 
a rich, this is a grand piece of bioz ‘Taphy. 


Who does not love such reading? A single 


article of this description in each number of 











oster’s Republications would cause them to 
float, although the remaining contents were 
nothing but ballast. 

Art. 6.— Miss Roberts’ Scenes in Hindos- 
tan.-An elegant and spirited article—re- 
plete, too, with much choice information. 

Art. 7.— The Comet.—They who supposed 
this subject already exhausted, will here per- 
ceive their mistake. A vast number of facts 
and remarks are presented, which have not 
yet grown stale by publication. Yet in many 
instances the writer has been anticipated by 
the Edinburgh Review. We have a fancy 
that this article was prepared by two writers. 
‘There are various repetitions in it, and a loose 
disjointed order of construction, which would 
warrant such a conclusion. 

It seems that the theories of philosophers 
respecting comets are as yet in an unsettled, 
unfinished state, and that the phenomena 
present many perplexing questions for solu- 
tion. 

Will some of our scientific readers explain 
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for us the following difficulty? The review- 
er argues that no comet could ever have 
struck the earth or quickened its motion in 
former ages, because the length of the day ex- 
hibits no trace of change. Now how do astro- 
nomers know that the length of a day at pre- 
sent is precisely what it was one hundred 
thousand years ago? What are the data! 

Art. 8. Lieber’s Reminiscences of Niebuhr. 
Our learned professor is treated somewhat 
more respectfully in this article than in a for- 
mer number of the same Review. He scems 
to be attracting more and more attention 
abroad. 

Art. 9. The Foreign Slave Trade.—The 
horrors of the middle passage are depicted 
here in their darkest colors. But little has 
been effected by treaties, and British and 
American cruizers, to put them down. The 
reviewer thinks this desirable end will never 
be attained until the slave trade is declared 
piracy by the general law of all nations. He 
recommends measures for the procurement of 
such a declaration. He proposes that a 
mixed commission sent from different nations 
should sit at some appointed place or places 
and decide on all cases brought before it. In 
order still farther to discourage the slave- 
trade, and the increase of slaves in Spanish, 
French, and other colonies, he proposes that 
Great-Britain should refuse to admit a single 
ton of sugar raised by a slave-importing colo- 
ny, how highly soever she may be taxed for 
the sugar of her own colonies. With a 
strange inconsistency, and without assigning 
any valid reasons for his opinion, he thinks 
that the tax on East-India sugar should be 





| 
| 


continued higher than on that of the West-| 


Indies. In short, under the cover of philan- 
thropy, and regard for the negroes, the wri- 


terseems only tobe pleading the old cause) 


of the West India planters. 
SELECTED WEISCELLANVY. 


From “Spain Revisited.” 


PAMPLONA. 

The streets were of moderate width, with 
well built and very high houses, having gra- 
ted windows below, to check troublesome in- 
trusion, and balconies above. Tine lower 
floors, converted into shops, exhibited a beg- 
garly supply of the rade and primitive fabrics, 
which still remain where the Moors left them : 
the oddest locks and hinges ; parchment-cov- 
vered books of venerable antiquity ; pot-bel- 
lied little watches, covered with brass and 
tortoise-shell, and lunported in bygone centu- 
ries for the uses of the great; curious signs 
of wooden bats ; painted coats of many co- 
lours ; pugnacious troopers’ boots, or bleed- 
ing legs and brazen basins, practically set 
fort!: the commodities or services that might 
be procured within; while the more pretend- 
ing inscription of Almaden de todos generos, 
written out in school-boy characters, showed 
where might be procured a striped cotton, a 











silk dress, or a painted fan, with the loves of 


Atala, or the triumphs of Melek Adel,—the 


‘and I was convinced that the 








smuggled commodities which Spanish inge- 
nuity has not yet learned to supply. 

There was a square too, enclosed by ar- 
cades, under which circulated cloaked deni- 
zens, bearded and mustachoed soldiers, and 
women with tan and mantilla. Nor was there 
any lack of priests, in their long hats and for- 
mal black cloaks, any more than of the youth- 
ful pretenders to the same dignity; dirty stu- 
dents in cocked hats, threadbare draggled 
cloaks, and foxy stockings. Addin your im- 
agination, good reader, a party of galley- 
slaves, engaged in cleaning the streets ; some 
loaded with heavy chains, to testify to the 
enormity of their crimes ; some ha!f naked, 
all filthy, and with long black beards, increas- 
ing the effect of their pale and emaciated 
countenances, who are stoppiny occasionally 
to converse with the peasants, or uttering an 
obscene jest upon some passing female: fan- 
cy a party of soldiers entering by an arched 
| passage through the buildings that enclose 
| the square, and marching across with imea- 
| sured tread, accompanied by the monotonous 
| tapping of a drum, and you will have an idea 
not only of the internal appearance of Pam- 
plona, but of any Spanish town whatsoever. 

There was, however, one exhibition here 
which was wholly new to me. Beside each 
door, whose appearance indicated the resi- 
dence of a noble or substantial citizen, was 
suspended a huge hog, newly killed. 
hooked, by the lower jaw, to an iron 
the wall; its hind legs drawn up, as 
to jump, and its tail tightly twisted. 
'ti told me that these animals, thus 





It was 
spike in 
if about 

Svylve- 
quaintly 
_exposed, had been killed in the morning, and 
| placed there to dry, preparatory to the pro- 
cesses of salting, smoking, and sausage-ma- 
‘king. But this might have heen as well done 
in the court-yards as inthe public streets: 





exhibition or’- 
ginated in ostentation. Every well-condi- 
tioned hog had its group of admiring ama- 
teurs, who were examining its fine points, 


and envying the happy possessor, whio, froin 


shop door or balcony, looked out with a feel- 
ing of self-complacant vanity unknown and 
-not easily understood in those ccuntries, 
where every one has enough to eat, 
THE POOR STRANGER. 

On my return tothe inn I found the inn- 
keeper, his wife, and the lusty chambermaid, 
all belabouring with words an unhappy recu- 


sant peasant, who had been two days in the 
house, and liad no ostensible means of paying 


his reckoning. 


Their suspicions were ex- 
cited by the circumstance of his having nei- 
ther mules, goods of any sort, changes of 
clothing, nor, asthey were thence disposed 
|to suspect, money either. His weil-worn 
doublet, breeches, and montero cap, and his 
cowhide sandals, bound with leather thongs, 
certainly conveyed no reassuring argument 
in the absence of mules and burdens, the cus- 
tomary concomitants of every duly qualified 
traveller. It seems that he owed the porten- 
tous sum of seven reals, or thirty-five cents, 

















for which he had already been twice dunned 
during the day, and had escaped from the tem- 
pest of importunities by saying that he was 
going forth to collect money. Allowing due 
time for the storm to blow by, he had skulked 
again into the kitchen, and stowed himself in 
the chimney corner, endeavoring to conciliate 
the landlady by petting her cat, or giving her 
notice of the overboiling of her pipkins. He 
seemed to be doing pretty well until the land- 
lord himself made his appearance, just after I 
entered. 

Jose Botero was one of those men who are 
disposed to push aretreating foe, and whose 
courage mounts in an inverse ratio as that of 
their adversary is declining. He at once 
opened upon him, asked him if he had collect- 
ed the money, called upon him to pay up, ri- 
diculed his destitute condition, telling bim if 
his skin were taken away he would be naked ; 
and finally threatening to acquaint the police 
that he was a suspicious character, and have 
him stopped at the gates if he should attempt 
to escape. The intervals of Joseph’s abuse 
were filled up by the landlady andthe maid, 
who sung a sort of chorus to the same tune. 
As for the poor fellow, he defended himself 
with great meekness, calmness, and dignity, 
interspersing his conversation and helping 
out his argument with proverbs, which were 
as pertinent to the case, and as appropriate, 
as asermon in the mouth of Satan; such as, 
“he who has money has no need of credit ;"— 
The old fellow, finding at length that it was 
impossible to make head against such fear- 
ful odds, thought it was best to go to sleep, or 
pretend to do so: and Joseph, after showing 
his courage by venting afew hearty curses 
upon him, lit his cigar and turned to talk of 
other matters. 

“How is it, friend Sylveti,’’ said he, “that 
you throw your smoxe away! You should 
swallow it all, man; send the whole of it into 
your stomach, and thus receive the substance 
ofthe tobacco! One cigar does me more 
good in that way than a dozen in your un- 
ineaning manner—just drawn in and puffed 
out again. In a man of your age, experience, 
and standing, such simplicity is altogether 
surprising.”” Sylveti responded, and a learn- 
ed argument took place on the use and effects 
of tobacco, in which the relative qualities of 
Brazil. Cuba, and American tobacco, were 
duly characterized and compared; the ad- 
vantages of pipes weresalso estimated: and 
the whole subject thorétigt|y and ably discuss. 
ed by these two worthics, who declaimed, 
with a certain glow of enthusiasm, upon mat- 
ters whichthey were certainly qualified to 
talk of, knowingly and learnedly. 

Meantime the peasant, having 
discovered that he was not likely to be re- 
membered amid the fumes of the tobacco, 
and the reveries and speculations to which it 
gave rise, fancied that he might now reap. 
pear upon the scene, and accordingly stretch- 
ed forth a leg, yawned, rubbed his eyes, and 
affected to wake up. FPreseutly he made 
bold toask very modestly for a little supper. 


recusant 
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1 was very much pleased to see that the land- 
lady and the maid proceeded to supply him 
with food, replacing his dish, froia time to 
time, on the bench beside him, and attending 
to all his wants in the most charitable man- 
ner, and without any renewal of the previous 
upbraiding. It was only another proof that 
though it may slumber a 
while, though it may yield to the Juxury which 
scolding affords, can only for a moment be 
and blaze 


female charity, 


smothered, to glow acain, 
br olitiy 3 
mitting forth th 


ever feave me unfriended in the 


and without means, my 


and 


aion 


world, without mon y 


pockets alike strang rs to the occupancy of || 
cold, silver, or ignoble brass—as destitute in 
allthings as this unaceredited muleteer— 


sex might bi 
the 
my supplications ; toc 


Som ri ntl ing ol the oth 
it hand to rescue me from 
my own, to rece ast 


I1pon Ine oue compassionating glance of her 


tenderand tearful eye; and,in the hour of 
mv utmost need, to bless me witha supper. 
TIER. 


THE QUEEN MO’ 
Though the acting was the | 


yest | had seen 
in Madrid, 1 was not sufficiently interested in 
it, not to fi 
ing at the Queen. 
finely shaped, with a couple 


Hier head, indeed, was so 
» of little ears fit- 
ting nicely and tightly on either side, and be- 
ars thatever struck 


ing the first pair me as 


her neck was so 


‘ss, and it 


having any beauty; then 


swan-like and fault! so gradua!ly 


and naturally spread 


such a voble foundation, ina figure at 
dignified, 


ly, and commanding, and in 


nded an 


but above all, when she turned 
‘did from time to time, to notice« 


state 


which majesty was Dl with 1 
grace 4 
head, as sh 
and salute the ladies about 


nance so lit up with smiles, and became ra- 


diant with sweetness and amiability, that) 
I could not keep from feeling towards her a || 


degree of reverence and enthusiastic admira- 
tion, which was less a homageto her gran- 
deur and proud condition as a queen, than to 
her exceeding loveliness as a woman. 


EAT SHADE, 
R 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
BOY'S AND GIRLS LIBRARY 

OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

Nog. 26 & 27. 
‘Uncle Philip's Conversations with 
about Whale Fishery and 
1z.".—In 2 volumes. 


for sale at Mr. Beile’s.) 


CHs  CURF-S 


Containing 
the Children 
Polar Se 


the 


Unele Philip is 
formation. He illustrates his conversation about 
whate fishery by the 
nlates. His book abounds with excellent arec- 
dotes and stirri ‘T'wo or three eve- 
nings employed upon it will save a young person 
a voyage to Greenland. We know of no book 
which would better adorn the shelves of a juve- 
nile library. It can also be safely recommended 
to every Sunday School collection. Its tendency 
is decidedly religious and moral, awakening the 
best human sympathies, teaching us our depend. 
ence on the Almighty, and elevating the mind 
by an impressive view of his grandest works. 


the 


iy adventures. 


out | 
and | found myself unconsciously | 
‘wish, that if cruel fate should | 


- ; 
brutality of 


1] a much greater pleasure in look. || 


ovt, and expanded into} 


| 
once | 


easy | 
her} 


her, her counte- | 


full ot kindness and useful in- | 


exhibition of all kinds oj | 


Leavy & stem backer, 


The exquisite Lines toC. G. on the Congressional 
Cemetery, came too late for this number. They will 
| be seasonable for the next. “G. R. T.” also deferred. 

The approaching volume of that Queen of hebdo- 
madals, the New York Mirror, is intended to excel all 
|its predecessors in literary attractions, engravings, 

music and typography. 
| Died, in Baltumore, Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, aged 112. 
| Her recoliection extended back to the time when the 





State of Maryland was inhabited bv the Indian tribes, 
and she 


retained her senses until] within six months 
past. 
No one shall read common prayer, keep Christmas, 
|| or saints days, make minced pies, play cards, or play 
}on any instrument of music, except the drum, trump- 
let and jews harp.—Ancient Connecticut Blue Law. 
|| Professor Siowe of Lane Seminary, departs short- 
|| ly for Europe, with the recommendation of the Ohio 
Legislature, to procure books for the library of that 
institution, 

Professor Olmstead of Yale College, observes that 
the repeated occurrence of late of remarkable auro- 
ral exhibitions, indicates that we are passing through 
one of those periods, which recur after long intervals, 

When this phenomenon presents itself with unusual 
frequency and magnificence 
The Legislature of Mass. have passed an act re- 
strictifg the employment of children in factories. 
The d of Prussia has mad 


alarming progress. 


lirium of the King 

The health of Lord Brougham has much improved. 

| Fessenden’s Poem of Termble Tractoration, has 

lately passed a third edition. 

Sugar has been obtained in Paris from Indian corn. 

\ foreign physician has discovered that marks of 
the small-pox are owing to the action of light on the 
1} skin, 

Steam-carriages are at present in very successful 
operation on the common road between Glasgow and 

Paisley. 

(| The Admiralty Court at Key-West, which adjudges 
| salvage-money to the Florida wreckers, is said to give 
universal satisfaction. 

Urgent applications have been made to France, to 
| interpose for the assistance of the Queen of Spain 
against Carlos, 

Accounts from Athens represent Greece to be 
threatened with a revolution. 

All parties in Dublin are anxious to clear them- 
|| selves of the guilt of blowing up the statue of King 
|| William. 

When the celebrated race-horses Post Boy and John 

|| Pascombe, were introdueed to each otherat N. York. 

|| it is said that a very marked perturbation of feeling 

‘| arose between them. 

Mr. Thomas Ryan, of this city, has obtained the 

|| exclusive right to beat out and clean rice in Cuba for 

|; a number of years. 

|| Mr. Preston, in an eloquent speech in Congress on 
|| the capture of Santa Anna, encourages the Texians to 

pursue their conquests even to Mexico. 

| Among the contributions tu the Domestic Missions 

| ot the Protestant Episcopal Church, one item is, ““Sun- 

|| day practice of a young physician, $15 00.” 

\ proposition to abolish flogging in the British 
\rmy, has been lost in Parliament by a large majority. 
‘| Dr. B. B. Strobel has presented to Rev. Dr. Bach- 
{| man a pair of young Caraccas Eagles, male and fe- 
'j male, which he caught during the late Florida cam- 
paign. 

The New-Orleans Bee says, that large purchases of 
real estate have recently been made io that city by 


Buonaparte. 

A French paper calls attention to the fact, that in 
the month of August next, the city of Rome will num- 
ber 2584 years since its foundation, ab urbe condita. 








| 





| 


Achilles Murat, supposed to be for his uncle, Joseph | 


The St. Louis Bulletin of the 11th ult, states, that | 
in the course of the preceding week, upwards of five | 
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thousand emigrants and strangers landed in that city. 

The editors in the state of New-York were abont to 
hold a convention on the 10th May, with a view to the 
adoption of uniform rules in the management of their 
business, and the abolition of the extensive ¢rédit sys- 
tem which now exists 

The motto of the Greensborough Patriot, a new 
North-Carolina paper, is, 

“To give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name” 

There are ten thousand children in New-York with- 
out the benefits of education, who can neither read 
nor write, and who are constantly in the streets. 

The Literary and Philosophical Soviety of Charles- 
ton will realize more than one thousand dollars from 
the course of lectures now in delivery by some of the 
members. 

An arrangement has at length been effected be- 
tween the English and French post offices, by which 





| the newspapers of each country may circulate m th: 





other at agreatly reduced postage. 

Our ingenious countryman, Perkins, has invente« 
a steam boiler which cannot explode. 

A net of different colored thread; the meshes thre 
quarters of an inch square, which is hung before th 
window, is anew plan to keep flies out of houses. 

\ plan is on foot for uniting by a grand rail-road th 
three capitals of France, England and Belgium. 
is understood that the governments of all these coun- 
tries look upon the project with the most kindly eyes 
and are desirous of lending it their cordial support. 

It is discovered that crocodiles, like snakes, hav: 
the power of fascinating birds to destruction, by the: 
eyes. 

The dinner given to the Volunteers at Augus*a, « 
their return from Florida, was truly a magnificent and 
beautiful affair. And so was the Charleston one too 

The new apartments of the Charleston Library So- 
ciety, corner Church and Broad-streets, are opened 

Remittance from Kingstree. S4. 
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WRITTEN PARTLY DURING MY SON’S ILLNESS, AN 





PARTLY AFTER HIS DEATH. 
To thee, my God, to thee I'll raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 
For though thy being is divine, 
Thou deign’dst to hear me at thy shrine, e 
When late, opprest, in secret prayer, 
I knelt a lowly supplianc there, 
And sought of thee to raise our boy, 
His father’s hope, his mother’s joy. 
Pal'd was his cheek of rosy hue, 
Dim was that eye of lovely blue; 
Shorter and shorter grew his breath, 
We feared that King of Terrors, Death, 
W ould wrap him in his cold embrace, 
And make the grave his resting place, 
Blighting our bud of beauteous bloom, 
A flower too lovely for the tomb. 
% * * * 
We'll praise thee still, though he has gone, 
Thou hast not left us yet alone, 
Sut hast in this our bitter hour, 
Shown us thy goodness and thy power, 
Open’d the fountains of thy love, 
Raised high our thoughts to heaven above, 
Shown us our boy an angel fair 
Snatch'd from a world of sin and care; 
A link to draw us nearer heaven-- 
Oh yes! (our sins through Christ forgiven) 
We'll meet above that glorious sky, 
Together worship thee on high, 
And bless thee for the bitter years 
Spent in this vale of grief and tears. 
Death has now lost its awful gloom, 
A ray shines down upon the tomb; 
Beneath the light by Jesus given 
The path, though hard, leads up to heaven 


TR 





we ee en 
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OREGLVWAL POBTRT. 





THE MOCKING-BIRD IN THE CITY. 


Bird of the South ! is this a scene to waken 
Thy native notes in thrilling, gushing tone ? 
Thy woodland nest of love is all forsaken— 
Thy mate alone ! 


While stranger-throngs roll by, thy song is lending 
Joy to the happy, soothings to the sad ; 
O’er my full heart it flows with gentle blending. 
And I am glad. 


And J will sing, though dear ones, loved and loving, 
Are left afar in my sweet nest of home, 
Though from that nest, with backward yearnings 
moving, 
Onward I roam! 
And with heart-music shall my feeble aiding, 
Still swell the note of human joy aloud ; 
Nor, with untrusting soul kind heaven upbraiding, 


+ Sigh mid the crowd. 
C. G. 


Philadelphia, May 24, 1836. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A NAVAL BATTLE SONG. 
(Translated from the Danish.) 


{The measure of the original is preserved, together 
with the repetition of the rhymes, which in spirited 
lyric pieces, is sometimes employed by the Danish 
poets as an ornament.] 


I. 

King Christian on deck took his stand at the mast, 

In mist and in smoke— 
His cannon rear’d forth such a quick pealing blast, 
That the helms and the heads of the Gothmen fell fast, 
While their vessels were swept both of capstan and 

mast, 

In mist and in smoke, 
Fly, fly, they exclaimed, whosoever can fly, 
From Christian of Denmark, or helplessly die 

By his bold battle stroke! 


Il. 
His admiral watch'd the fast gathering 
“Now, now, is your time!” 
He hoisted his red flag, and then he bade fall 
On the foe, a long volley of ball after bail, 
W hile his voice was still heard o’er the battle-storm’s 
brawl, 
“Now, now, is the time!” 
Fly, fly, they exclaimed, wheresoever ye can, 


rawl— 


For Denmark’s Niel Jule sweeps our rear and our van, | 


Jule, of warriors the prime. 


Ill. 
Thou sea of the North! how the fires of that fleet 
Illume thy dark sky— 
And what heroes sink down ‘neath thy broad waters’ 
sheet, 
For terror and death in those fierce flashes meet ; 
rom the shore a loud wail reaches far through the 
fleet, 
And rends thy dark sky, 
While from Denmark’s old Thundershield issue the 
flames— 
Yield, yield, all her fues! for like heaven she aims ; 
Ye must fly, ye must fly. 
IV. 
Ol path of my country to power and renown, 
Thou North-Sea’s dark wave! 
1 love thee—and ask thee my wishes to crown, 
For my soul like thyself, looks intrepidly down 
Upon dangers and storms with contemptuous frown, 
Thou dark-rolling wave! 
Oh speed me along through the bustle, the strife, 
The music, the triamph of war—till my life 


Finds a glorious grave. G. 
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FROM THE N. Y. MIRROR. 
THE STRANGE LADY. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 





The summer morn is bright and fresh, thesdbirds are 
darting by, 

As if they loved to breast the breeze that sweeps the 
cool, clear sky. 

Young Albert, in the forest’s edge, has heard a rust- 
ling sound, 

An arrow lightly strikes his hand and falls upon the 
ground. 


A lovely woman from the wood comes suddenly in 
sight; 

Her merry eye is full and black, her cheek is brown 
and bright; 

She wears a tunick of the blue, her belt with beads is 
strung, 

And yetshe speaks in gentle tones, and inthe English 
tongue. 


“It was an idle bult I sent, against the villain crow ; 

Fair sir, I fear it harmed thy hand; beshrew my 
erring bow!” 

“Ah! would that bolt had not been spent, then, lady, 
might I wear, 

\ lasting token on my hand of one so passing fair.”’ 


“Thou art a flatterer like the rest, but wouldst thon 
take with me 

A day of hunting in the wilds, beneath the greenwood 
tree, 

I know where most the pheasants feed and where the 
red-deer herd, 

And thou shouldst chase the nobler game, and I bring 
down the bird.” 


Now Albert in her quiver lays the arrow in its place, 

And wonders as he gazes on the beauty of her face ; 

“Those hunting grounds are far away, and. lady, 
*twere not meet 

That night, amid the wilderness, should overtake thy 
feet.” 


“Heed not the night, asummer lodge amid the wild is 
mine, 

‘Tis shadowed by the tulip tree, ’tis mantled by the 
vine ; 

The wild plum sheds its yellow fruit from fragrant 
thickets nigh, 

And flowery prairies from the door stretch till they 
meet the sky. 


“There in the boughs that hide the roof the mock- 
bird sits and sings, 

And there the hang-bird’s brood within its little 
hammock swings ; 

A pebbly brook, where rustling winds among the 
hopples sweep, 

Shall lull thee till the morning sun looks in upon thy 
sleep.”’ 


Away, into the forest depths, by pleasant paths 
they ’ 

He with his rifle on his arm, the lady with her bow, 

Where cornels arch their cool, dark boughs o’er beds 
of wintergreen, 

And never at his father’s door again was Albert seen, 


vo 


That night upon the woods came down a furious 
hurricane, 

With how! of winds and roar of streams and beating 
of the rain; 

The mighty thunder broke and drowned the noises in 
its crash ; 

The old trees seemed to fight like fiends beneath the 
lightning-flash. 


Next day, withina mossy glen, mid mouldering trunks 
were found 

The fragments of a human form, upon the bloody 
ground ; 











White bones from which the flesh was torn, and locks 
of glossy hair ; 

They laid them in the place of graves, yet wist not 
whose they were. 


And whether famished evening wolves had mangled 
Albert so, 

Or that strange dame so gay and fair were some 
mysterious foe, 

Or whether to that forest lodge, beyond the mountains 
blue, 

ile went to dwell with her, the friends who mourned 
him never knew. 





THE RECLUSE. 
From Montgomery's recent volume. 

A fountain issuing into light 

Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its column, pure and bright, 

Returning thence in showers of dew ; 
Butsoon a humbler course it took, 
And glid away the nameless brook. 


Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 
Flies o'er its eddying surface play'd, 
Birds midst the alder-branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows stray’‘d ; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 
And there the haleyon built her nest. 


"Twas beautiful, to stand and watch 
‘The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colors catch, 
As if twere raining diadems ; 
Yeu all was cold and curious art, 
"That charm’d the eye, but miss’d the heart. 


Dearer to me the little stream, 
W hose unimprison'd waters run, 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and sun ; 
Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 


So thought I, when I saw the face, 

By happy portraiture reveal'd, 
Of one, adorn’d with every grace— 

Her name and date from me conceal’d, 
But not her story ;—she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene, 


She cast her glory round a court, 


And frolick’d in the gayest ring, 

W here fashion’s high-born minions sport, 
Like sparkliug fire-flies on the wing ; 

But thence, when love had touch’d her soul, 


To nature and to truth she stole. 


From din, and pageantry, and strife, 
Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains, 
She treads the paths of lowly life, 
Yet in a hosom-circle reigns, 
No fountain scattering diamond showers, 
but the sweet streamlet watering flowers. 
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